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Ladies and Gentlemen: I remember Mr. Brooks — Philips 
Brooks — telling of an incident that occurred to him one Sunday- 
evening in summer. He was walking by a negro Baptist church 
and the deacon was standing on the steps, when the minister 
came by. The deacon said: "Good-evening, Mr. Brown." 
"Good-evening, Deacon Johnson." "Going to give us some- 
thing pretty profound this evening, Mr. Brown?" "Well, I don't 
know; I guess I'll kin' of hover round the psalms." I am afraid 
that that will be the general feeling that will be gathered from 
my remarks, that I am "hovering round" the subject. Now, 
you must remember that a boarding-school master has to work 
Saturdays as well as other days; and if he is a clergyman he 
works the whole of Sunday; so he has not much time to get up 
theories; he doesn't know very much what other people are 
thinking about education ; he can only speak out of his personal 
experience. But experiences do not happen consecutively, so I am 
afraid that my remarks may not come in just the right kind of 
order or be put in the proper form to be placed before school- 
masters. 

When I was passing the winter in Weimar some years ago, 
the clergyman of the church took the opportunity on Christmas 

1 Stenographer's report of address given before the Harvard Teachers' 
Association, March 7, 1908. 
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Day to tell the little handful of people that were gathered there 
what he thought about people who didn't go to church. And he 
thought quite bitterly. Afterward I was talking to him and 
he said : "I am afraid I was little hard this morning, for Christ- 
mas Day." I said: "Well, of course, the great difficulty was 
that the absentees would not many of them hear what you said." 
That is the feeling that one has when one comes to speak freely, 
as one should speak, about parents — the question is whether he is 
going to speak to parents or not. There is one great comfort, 
and that is that whatever criticism is offered, however frank it 
may be, will certainly come home to one parent in this place, 
for the speaker is blessed with five daughters and a son. 

The easiest line, of course, is to put up the fashionable parent 
and recount his malfeasances. We should all agree to everything 
that was said and have a perfect love-feast. The trouble with 
the fashionable parent is not that the parent is fashionable ; it is 
not fashion that we object to, it is worldliness. I have found, 
however, that the unfashionable parent has a good deal of world- 
liness too. I want to say quite definitely that what you find to 
deplore in parents, whether they are rich or poor or fashionable 
or unfashionable, is the spirit of worldliness. And being myself 
a parent, whether I say we or you or they, whatever pronoun I 
make use of, I mean all of us. 

It is a fact, it seems to me, that worldliness, the spirit of 
worldliness, pervades family life. Some of you, perhaps, were 
present at a commencement some years ago when Bishop Law- 
rence presided, and speaking personally to President Eliot before 
the assembled multitude he assured President Eliot that the 
graduates of the university, the alumni, were very proud of him, 
that they were more proud of him than they had ever been 
before, that they thought there had been in the last ten years a 
great improvement in him. And President Eliot, in responding, 
said that he had listened with much pleasure to what Bishop 
Lawrence had to say of him, and he said he thought he had 
improved. He found distinct improvement in himself. He 
said, the fact is that a man can't associate for thirty years with 
parents without being a better man. Now I have associated 
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more or less closely with parents for twenty-four years, and I can 
bear glad testimony to the fact, which seems to me the pre-emi- 
nent fact in connection with parents, and that is that when you are 
dealing with them, as parents, you see the very best that is in 
them. I have had to do with people whose reputations are, 
well, notorious. Again and again it has surprised me to find 
how earnestly they desire good things for their children. In the 
twenty-four years I have been treated with the utmost courtesy 
and kindness, and among my most intimate friends today are 
the parents of boys who have been under our charge at Groton. 

Now we don't want to take the best parent; neither do we 
want to take the worst parent. We want to take, as far as we 
can decide upon him, the average parent. It seems to me that 
we can say about parents in this country, at this time, that they 
care for their children ; they are fond of their children ; they like 
to see them. I was at school for five years in England, and I 
was very much impressed by the fact that while my own people 
used to come and call upon us at school, my brother and me, 
two or three times in the course of the year, the English parents 
hardly ever came. They didn't seem to care particularly to see 
their children. 

Parents are profoundly interested in the health of their chil- 
dren; they take a great deal of trouble in the nourishment which 
they supply to them. A missionary from the Philippines was 
saying the other day that he had established a school up in the 
hills, and when the bishop came to see him after he had got 
things going pretty well, he said: "Bishop, I feel confi- 
dent that we now have a pretty good school, for the boys are 
beginning to grumble about their food." Now, I am led to infer 
by the attitude which boys are inclined to take toward their food 
at school that they are extremely well fed at home. I find 
parents very generous with their money. It was told of some 
father and mother who came to Harvard to look for a room for 
their son, that they were shown something which Harvard 
thought rather a choice set of rooms. They asked the price of 
the apartment and, on being told, promptly demanded if there 
was not anything more expensive that they could get. The 
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New York parent, it seems to me, is especially lavish. A boy will 
send for a camera ; and the parents will send on three in case he 
should lose the first two. That is one of the differences between 
the New York parent and the Boston parent. The Boston 
parent, seems to me, on the whole, rather more conscientious 
in the use of money, rather more careful to bring the boy up 
in a simple way. You may even up by saying that the New 
York parent is on the whole more inclined to play with the boy 
than the Boston parent. I know of a parent in Boston who quite 
frankly acknowledges that he is embarrassed when he is alone 
with his children. 

We find parents, too, those of us who are schoolmasters, 
extremely eager for social prominence for their children. The 
great question, when the boy goes to college is : is he going to 
make a fashionable club. A side-light was thrown on that the 
other day by a report that some graduate of a university remarked 
to a boy who had lately come : "You know a man ought to take 
the more fashionable club because it helps his people so!" I 
had never thought of it in that light before. 

Parents are extremely anxious for success for their children 
in after life. Success generally means making a lot of money. 
That is a classical instance now, of the father who was 
asked by a railroad president if his son, who was about to 
leave the university, would like a place in the office of the 
railway president. Time was taken to consider it. Afterward 
the father met the railway president and said, "No, his boy had 
decided that he would study for the ministry." "Oh," said the 
business man, "I thought he was going in for something real." 
That is why more than half the graduates of the university go 
into business. It may be, as has been said quite lately, that busi- 
ness requires greater intellectual powers and larger education 
than in former days, but one reason for it — and I think we may 
say the larger reason — is that in business you can make money; 
and the easiest way to make money in business is to go into Wall 
Street. And so there has been a perfect landslide in the last few 
years into Wall Street — I mean by Wall Street, State Street as 
well, and whatever street it may be in Chicago ; I mean broker- 
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age. The present hope is that these bad times will 
tend to stop the flood of university men which has been tending 
that way. 

The relation between parents and children is very much more 
natural than it used to be. A relative of mine, of the former 
generation, has told me that in his boyhood, when he was a 
small boy, he was summoned to his father's room. He went in 
and stood with his hands behind his back in front of his father 
and was told things. He listened respectfully, said "Yes sir," 
when it seemed to be the proper thing, and then withdrew. 

Today we have changed all that. The attitude of the child 
toward his parent is well described by that illustration in 
Life which appeared many years ago — some of you perhaps 
recall it — the philanthropical old gentleman who has found a 
small boy crying. He says: "What is the trouble, my little 
man?" and the boy replies: "Mother's lost me; I told the darn 
thing she would lose me." One of the modern parents told me 
— and it seemed to me quite a charming thing, but also signifi- 
cant of the spirit — "My boys are pretty bright fellows; I tell 
you, when those three boys get around a table, there are some 
pretty good things said, and I just sit there with my ears 
buttoned back and take it all in." One of the fathers who was 
anxious to place his son with us confided to me his relation 
toward his boy. He said: "You know, I call that boy Chub 
and he calls me Dad." Now, when you have got such a relation 
as that you want to be pretty careful how you educate your boy. 
If a modern parent dared to say that children should be seen 
and not heard, he would emphasize the first clause and say the 
last under his breath. 

Now, the result of this new relationship is a perfectly 
natural one, and that is that obedience is unfashionable. It is 
dying out ; it is the theory of some parents that it is a good thing 
that it should die out. There are a great many people 
who say : "Of course I shan't tell him what to do ; that boy has 
his own life to live. I will express my views to him, but he must 
decide." As if a boy's — or a girl's judgment were of any value 
whatever! A boy can see perfectly straight as far as he does 
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see, but he sees only straight ; he doesn't see any of the outlying 
things which must be taken into account when you are reaching 
a decision. So a boy's opinion is of absolutely no value what- 
ever. Now the modern parent looks upon that as rather a fine 
thing — "I tell you he has his own life to live; I have expressed 
my views but he must decide for himself" — as if he had a 
great deal of confidence in the boy. 

But he is characterized in many instances by an entire want 
of confidence. Take, for instance, such a thing as smoking. 
How often you hear a man say: "Do you know, I should not 
think of telling my boy that he must not smoke ; my father told 
me I mustn't smoke and I sneaked around the corner and 
smoked. Now I am not going to do that." He starts with the 
assumption that his boy is just as bad as he was, and that his 
boy will not only not obey his father, but that he will deceive 
him. Somebody remarked not long ago in regard to the selec- 
tion of a club, to this effect : "Why, I should not think that you 
would dream of interfering" — interfering, mind you — "with the 
choice of a club in the case of a boy. When my son goes to 
college I want him to choose his own club." And the answer of 
the father was : "Yes, but I want also to give him the value 
of my judgment just so far as it is of any value, and consult 
with him. And if there is some good reason I hope that he will 
be guided, not by my orders, but by my wishes." 

Parents — here is your want of confidence — will often tell 
you in a somewhat pleased fashion — "My boy comes in and I 
never think of asking him where he has been ; he has got to run 
his own life; and he probably would be made to say what wasn't 
true if I asked him what he has been doing." That on the one 
hand ; and on the other we find people who tell you : "You 
know my boy tells me everything he ever does; and it is per- 
fectly splendid, because we so understand each other." Dean 
Briggs said once that boys are often shamelessly truthful ; they 
tell their parents everything, knowing that the parents have not 
courage enough to say what they think, for they are afraid that 
the boys will cover it up next time. As if the great thing were 
merely to know what the children are doing! 
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Sometimes it is a want of physical courage; I remember 
sending a boy home with a note and the request that the father 
would give him a sound flogging. The father sent the boy 
back and said in his letter: "I have talked with John, but it is 
a physical impossibility for me to flog him." I never knew 
quite what he meant. But it is not so much, of course, a lack of 
physical courage. It is rather a want of moral courage. The 
child comes to the parent and says: "Oh, can't I do that?" 
"No." "Oh, can't I? Everybody does." "Well, if everybody 
does, I suppose you can." Instead of making the perfectly evi- 
dent remark, "That is exactly the reason why you shan't do it." 
The child understands. 

A parent wrote to me that his boy wanted to go after 
school was over, down the river and then down the Merri- 
mac to the sea, in a canoe. "Now," he said, "Willie is very 
anxious to do this but I hate to say 'no.' Now won't you tell him 
that he mustn't do it?" The result of such treatment is often 
a spirit of lawlessness. 

This tendency to lawlessness runs through all our relations. 
Sometimes, the rich man, the employer, is lawless; he tries to 
break the law ; that is what he hires a lawyer for, to break the 
law in such a way as to enable him to do the things he wants 
to do, so that he shan't come within the scope of the penalty of 
the law. Sometimes, also, that is what the laboring man does. 
He breaks the law. That is what happens in our cities, which are 
the worst governed of all cities of the world, I am afraid ; and 
it is cropping out today in anarchy. Freedom and lawlessness 
tend to become identified. 

Now, it is perfectly possible to establish obedience. If a 
parent from the earliest days insists upon obedience, it will 
be given. I mean absolute, prompt, unquestioning obedi- 
ence; arbitrary, if you like. That is what a mother and father 
are there for, to guide the child. You are to do this thing; and 
the child does it. If it is an important thing then the parent 
should be willing to give a reason for it after the child has done 
what he has been told to do, and it ought to be a real reason. 
The typical American mother is represented as rocking on the 
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front piazza of a summer hotel and the boy runs up and says: 
"Ma, can't I go in to bathe?" "No, Johnny." "Why not, 
Mamma?" "Because, Johnny; and when I say 'because,' I mean 
because." 

My experience is that American boys like discipline. A cer- 
tain boy came back from a school where there was a somewhat 
rigid discipline, at which he had grumbled a good deal. He was 
comparing notes with his sister, who had gone to a girls' board- 
ing school at the same time when he went to his school. He 
would say: "Are you allowed to do that at your school ?" "Yes." 
"We are not. Are you allowed to do that ?" "Yes." "Ho! we 
are not." They like it; boys prefer discipline. And they will 
give a real obedience, American boys especially. I say Ameri- 
can boys because I was with English boys as a boy and perhaps 
know a little more of their disobedience. 

The other day an incident occurred which I hope is typical; 
I am not sure it is typical but it was interesting to me. The 
parents brought up a great big box of candy, which they ought 
never to have brought. They opened it at the boarding house 
and offered it to their boy. "No," he said, "I won't have it." 
"Well, why not?" "Because the headmaster has told me not to 
eat any candy for the rest of the term." Now that is obedience; 
and I believe that American boys like obedience and can be 
trusted, if one is determined to enforce obedience — they can be 
trusted to obey behind the parents' backs. 

Long ago at the beginning of the school one of the great 
arguments which I used to have again and again with one of 
my colleagues was as to what was the most important thing to 
establish. He would say: "It is love; you must love." I would 
say: "It is obedience; if you don't have obedience you will 
have the roof down over your head. Obedience is the first mani- 
festation, on the part of the child, and insisting upon obedience 
is the first manifestation on the part of the teacher or of the 
parent, of love." 

Intellectual life can be immensely stimulated in the home, 
if the parents will, themselves, in the earliest days, teach their 
children something. The trouble with the principals of our 
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schools is that they have oftentimes so much to do that they 
give up teaching, and they lose an immense deal. They get to be 
looked upon as merely disciplinary officers. Now the Principal 
who teaches gets in touch with the boy's mind, and that is what 
the parent does who teaches in the beginning of the child's school- 
life or before the school-life has begun. As the child goes on 
the parent ought to be really interested in his child's work — I 
mean as eager for his educational success as we have seen 
he is for his child's social success. It is an awful mistake for a 
parent to say: "I never expect my boy to become a scholar." 
The boy hears it, or if he doesn't hear it, it gets so into the air 
that he knows it. And you may be perfectly certain that he 
never will become a scholar. A parent ought never even to 
allow himself to think that his boy isn't going to be a scholar. 
There is just as much chance of the boy's being born again intel- 
lectually as there is of his being born again spiritually, and 
the parents ought ever to be on the lookout for a new intel- 
lectual birth. It is an awful mistake to be satisfied with the 
boy's just getting through. I think that must be very wide- 
spread because so many boys tell you, when you ask, "How did 
you do in your examination?" "Oh, I got through all right." 
Now a boy who is satisfied with getting through all right is 
idle. And the chances are that in time — give him time enough — 
he will either be dropped or resort to some of the expensive 
people who cram enough into him to enable him to get through 
the examinations. 

As the children grow, the best way to interest them in litera- 
ture is to read aloud. I believe that there is no better way than 
that. You have an instance of this in this university — men 
throng to hear Mr. Copeland read, and get a stimulus toward 
the best literature by listening to him. In the same way parents 
ought to lead their children into the best literature by reading 
aloud. They ought also to aim at having some fairly worthy 
conversation at the table. One of the criticisms that is so often 
passed upon athletics is that boys talk about nothing but games. 
Well, what do older people talk about? Why, they talk about 
the malfeasance of the cook, or the troubles of their neighbors, 
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or the quotations of the stock-market. It is far more illuminat- 
ing to talk about athletics. But that is not necessarily 
the alternative. The alternative is — and one which may be 
embraced by every parent — to have some real interest, 
a real interest in politics — I mean something more than 
pitching into the President of the United States — a 
real interest in the large movements, the splendid movements 
that are going on through this country. Why, lots of boys 
grow up to think that the country is going to the dogs, and 
know nothing whatever of the splendid moral work that is being 
done in our cities and all through the land. 

The other day I had a most encouraging instance of the 
effect of a live and high-minded parent upon his boy. This 
little chap was lying ill ; he had appendicitis, and they were all 
about him arranging for the operation. As I sat down by the 
side of the boy, I found that he had a pamphlet in his hand. I 
asked him what it was and he replied, "That is the report of the 
improvement society of the village where I live in the summer." 
And during all the time until the preparations were completed, 
he talked about the village improvement society and what they 
were doing. It was because his father and mother were inter- 
ested in that sort of thing. 

The fundamental thing, when a boy goes to college, is to 
make him perfectly certain that you look upon study as the first 
thing. It is not the one thing, but it is the first thing; this 
is the duty, and if it is made the first duty then all the other 
things will fall into their proper places. I made that remark 
to a mother the other day and she said: "I think so, too, but 
anybody who has listened to my boy's father and his two uncles 
talking about college will find it very hard to realize that that is 
the first duty at college. 

Now on the moral side — it is all moral of course — but on the 
definitely moral side, I have found that parents were perfectly 
willing that you should work for their boys. Some years ago 
I informed a father that his boy could not go on as he was going 
at school because I had heard of his gambling in the holidays, 
and that I should take him out of the preferred place which he 
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occupied, degrade him to the ranks and put him where he would 
be a good deal less comfortable. The father wrote back saying 
he was sorry I had found it necessary to treat his son in that way, 
but I must do what was right. He added: "The fact is, we 
play for money at home and so I can't very well find fault with 
the boy." But he was willing that I should try to argue him out 
of it. On the other hand, a father who came back with his boy, 
who had been sent home for profanity, said : "Do you 
know, it is my fault that the boy swears. He learned it from 
me, and I frankly acknowledged it to him; but I have told him 
that if he will undertake to give up swearing I will cut it out of 
my life forever." 

Parents have a tendency not to take the highest ideals com- 
prehensively. They lay stress on one particular thing. If my 
boy is only truthful, one says, I don't care about anything else. 
I want to make sure that he tells the truth. And they don't see 
that if a boy is dissipated, he is inevitably going to become a liar 
as well. Or they lay stress on purity. A boy said to me in all 
good faith — it might have been a parent almost, it was a boy — 
"Do you know, I believe that, if you swear and if you 
drink a fair amount, not drinking too much or often, but now 
and then, you have more influence with other fellows ; for then, 
if you take a position against impurity, they see that you are like 
them, but that you won't be immoral." The idea is quite wide- 
spread. I have repeated that to boys and they have thought 
that his position was a pretty good one. The crude notion still 
persists that a boy ought to see the world, and by that they mean 
seeing vice. The father of a boy, a man who had a great deal 
of influence in a club, when it was suggested to him that it might 
be a good idea to have certain pictures taken down, wrote in 
reply : "I have a theory that a fellow has got to see the world, 
and that you can't shield him, and therefore it seems to me it 
would be better to let the pictures stay." As if you took a 
child and chucked him into the deep water before he had had any 
real experience, any real help in learning to swim — and into 
dirty water at that. 

There is the tendency, on the one hand, to conceal facts, not to 
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talk out perfectly frankly about evil. One of the most distin- 
guished members of this university made a speech to boys on a 
prize day some years ago in which he treated moral evil in a 
straightforward way, the way in which it ought to be treated ; and 
a parent listening to him was indignant and came to the author- 
ities of the school and said : "It is a shame that a man should 
talk that way in the presence of girls." That is one side of it. 
And then there is that which I spoke of before, the tendency to 
talk in a perfectly off-hand way. We are at sea in a real sense 
today, it seems to me; we are at sea in regard to our morals; 
certainly we are in regard to business morals. I think we are in 
. regard to many moral questions. Look at the theaters, patronized 
by seemingly respectable people. What do the theater people 
give to their audiences? Vaudeville, for the most part. And 
you ask anybody about a certain play that they have been to see 
and they will tell you something of this kind — a most amusing 
play, really very good indeed; and perfectly respectable! That 
is the exception today, that it is a clean play that is an excep- 
tional play. And the children go to the play and the boys go to 
the play and the young men go to the play and the mothers and 
fathers go to the play, and they support it. And it makes for 
moral injury. 

It is the same about books. A great literary critic 
of our time was reporting on twelve modern novels, and 
in his review he said that he found in them — incidentally I may 
say that they were mostly written by women — he found in them 
little but perverted sexual relation, cynicism, cruelty, blasphemy, 
and anarchical teaching. Now, those are the books that our boys 
and girls read — read and talk about together ; and a bad book is 
infinitely worse than a bad man, because there is something in 
the personality of a bad man that repels a child. But it is not so 
with a bad book ; it is well bound ; it is printed on good paper ; it 
looks just as decent a book as any other that is on the shelves. 
And children read it, and their minds get poisoned by it. It 
seems to me that it is the duty of every parent to guide his 
children in their reading, to know the kind of plays that they 
are going to see, and to keep not only out of the house but out 
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of the minds of their children the kind of things of which I have 
spoken. The fact is that if you hold up a high standard, the 
highest standard, of truth and of purity and of temperance in 
the home life, then when the boys go to college they may 
be shocked, they probably will be shocked; they may suffer by 
not being able to adjust themselves to the kind of environment 
which they find; but by and by they will have a real influence 
for clean and honorable living. 

And lastly in regard to the spiritual — it is all spiritual that 
I have been talking about, just as it was all moral — the spiritual 
life of the home. That sometimes reminds one of the woman 
who was asked if she was going to put up a monument to the 
memory of her husband. She replied : "To my husband's mem- 
ory? Why, he hadn't any memory; when he was taken sick 
I found six letters in his pocket that he ought to have posted a 
week before." It seems to me sometimes as if there were not 
much of any spiritual life in the home. I read the exhortation 
of a distinguished minister the other day in regard to doubt, the 
way in which men should meet doubts ; and he spoke quite inci- 
dentally of a boy coming to college, leaving, as he said, the 
family altar. I wonder how many family altars there are in 
Boston and the neighorhood. 

What seems to be religion to some people was naively de- 
scribed once by a boy. He was talking about some men in a 
light house; and he was asked if they were good men. "Oh, 
yes," he said, "they are religious men. Why, they have to be re- 
ligious; they are in danger all the time." Isn't it partly, my 
friends, because men are guilty of the arch-heresy ? That is ; it 
seems to me, what it is, the arch-heresy of thinking that all that 
can be left to the mothers. I have tried to persuade a man to 
interest himself in religion, to think about the life of Christ. 
Finally I said : "How about your boys?" "Oh," he answered, "my 
wife will look after that; and then afterward you will take 
charge of them." Now that man didn't see that what he was 
doing is the thing that his boy is going to do; and that if he 
leaves all the teaching, the religious teaching, the spiritual influ- 
ence to the boy's mother, then the boy will think it is the sort of 
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thing that concerns women, that religion is an effeminate kind of 
thing; and when you get to a certain age it is just as well to 
drop it. 

And the mothers, conscientious and fine and splendid, as 
many of them are — the spirit of the age sometimes reaches 
them, and gets into their ways of thought. I heard not long ago 
of a meeting of mothers where a considerable number said that 
they didn't teach their children to pray because they could 
not give them a philosophical basis of prayer. They didn't wait 
for the child to understand the chemical composition of milk or 
the scientific process of digestion before they began to feed the 
child, but they didn't want the child to pray until he understood 
the philosophy of prayer. 

The religion of the children all depends upon the religion in 
the home. A boy is fortunate indeed — so one wrote to me in the 
early days — a boy is fortunate indeed if he has a religious home. 
"For," he said, "I am perfectly convinced that unless a child is 
taught of the personality of God in the early years he 
hardly ever reaches the faith in a personal God at 
all. And it makes such a difference in the boy's attitude 
toward his mother; it makes such a difference in the 
atmosphere of the home. There is something that a mother can 
teach a child that he will never forget through all his days. As 
Robertson says, and says so well, in that great sermon on the 
glory of the Virgin Mary, goodness may be to others a name, 
but to one who has a spiritual mother it is a fact. There is a 
light shining from home, which will prevent his ever becoming 
degraded. 

And the father — that is the way in which he gets the real 
power for his son. A boy told me the other day, it seemed to 
me so pathetic, that he wanted to talk about confirma- 
tion. "My father," he said, "has never been particularly inter- 
ested in religion." And then he added, almost under his breath, 
"I wish he had." Just the old simple way, my friends, is what 
we need. First of all for the parents to pray for the children, 
and the children will realize it in some sort of way; they 
are so subtle, they are so sensitive that they know; and they 
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know this, they know whether their father or mother would 
rather have them die than become unrighteous. That is what 
praying for one's children means. 

I know that households are not arranged with a view to 
family prayers. It means getting up ten minutes earlier. But it is 
the right way to begin the day, with your children. It makes all 
the difference with your day. It makes all the difference with 
their day. It makes all the difference in the relation between 
the parents and the children. And then for the father to go 
with the children to church instead of treating Sunday as a day 
for loafing, or for yachting, or automobiling. You remember 
that old saying in the psalms, "We have heard, Oh God, with 
our ears ; our fathers have told us what Thou hast done in their 
time of old." 

A man was telling a clergyman that he was not interested in 
church. "There is my friend," he' remarked, "who is a pillar 
of the church. His boys are good boys enough, but they are no 
better than my boys ; and our family seems to stand up pretty well 
with his family." "Yes," said the clergyman, "that is quite 
true, but you must remember this, that you are living on the 
principal which has been accumulated through the generations 
by suffering, by tears, by blood; and you are not adding one 
iota ; and by and by your children or their children will be bank- 
rupt. This other man is trying to hand on something which he 
counts the best that one can hand on to the next generation." 
If we do these things, my friends, if we pray for the children, 
if we pray with the children, if we go as a family to church, 
and try to do something for the spiritual life of the community 
at large, then our children today and in the days to come will 
look toward home as the Jews look toward the Holy City. 
Jerusalem is built as a city that is at unity in itself for thither the 
tribes go up, even the tribes of the Lord, to testify unto Israel, 
to give thanks unto the Name of the Lord. 



